Land out of the sea 


The reclamation of the Zuyder Zee is a project 
on the grand scale, which is attracting a 
remarkable degree of interest both in the 
Netherlands and abroad. This book has been 
designed to provide for that interest. It draws 
a picture of the efforts the Dutch nation is 
making to extend its country's boundaries by 
peaceful means. 

The text explains the *why, wherefore and 
how" of the reclamation work in a straight- 
forward style, readily comprehensible to all 
readers. The text elucidates the photographs 
and the photographs illustrate the text, both 
aiming, in particular, to show how men and 
women live and work in "Zuyder Zeeland”. 
This is a book of contrasts. Here, set against 
the old towns and villages of the Zuyder Zee 
of former times, is the new land, the model of 
a modern community, in which everything 
that is gradually coming into being breathes 
the spirit of efficiency. Yet man has not been 
forgotten in this striving after efficiency, for 
his well-being in this spacious new region is 
the whole point of the project, and this book 
also gives a picture of the man of modern 
times, conscious of the fact that he is applying 
science to achieve his aims. 

The Zuyder Zee works breathe a spirit of 
strength and power. The great dikes, the 
straight, clean lines of the pumping stations, 
the attractive farmhouses, the bright schools, 
the churches, houses, shops, everything, in 
short, bears witness to courage and vitality. 
To courage — not to presumption. The 
meticulous care with which the work is being 
carried out, the patient weighing of the plans, 
the thoughtful provision for the happiness of 
the new inhabitants, the readiness to learn 
from one’s mistakes and to apply new ideas 
when starting work on a further polder, all this 
shows the critical attitude that has been 
adopted to what is being achieved. 

In its careful selection of photographs, chosen 
out of hundreds of recent shots, and in the 
introduction contributed by Professor Sjoerd 
Groenman, the distinguished sociologist and 
expert attached to the Polder Planning 
Department, this book demonstrates that the 
Dutch nation has proved itself capable of 
mastering the problems of reclaiming land 
from the sea and bringing it into cultivation. 
It is able to do so by calling upon all the 
knowledge and skill that science and practical 
experience have to offer, but the indispensable 
foundation on which the entire project rests is 
the conviction that man’s well-being is a 
priceless asset that must be fostered and 


cherished. 
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LAND OUT OF THE SEA 


«From time to time a nation is called upon to tackle a great task, 
regardless of the cost. A great mission endows a people with a new and 
powerful sense of awareness, inspiring it to devote itself to its task with 
enthusiasm. Such enthusiasm befits the descendants of a race that has 
ruled the sea not only with its admirals but also with its engineers." 
(Dr. H. J. A. M. Schaepman, in a speech on the Zuyder Kee Reclamation Works in 1897) 
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FOR CENTURIES THE PEOPLE OF THE NETHERLANDS have mounted guard along dike and dune 
to keep the water in check. Every year they have to spend large sums of money to protect 
their fertile land from the water. In an age-long struggle, during which the water has 
time and again smashed through the piled-up defences and resisted all efforts to lead it 
along man-made ditches and canals, this nation has succeeded in conquering it and 
forcing it back. 

'The coats of arms of towns and villages bear witness to the victory over the water 
beyond and within the country's frontiers. The lion rampant, rising up triumphantly 
out of the water, is not only the symbol of an entire province, but is also found in many 
a town bordering on the sea. Above undulating, blue fesses, representing the water, 
a church spire can also be found in these coats of arms, being the proud sign that a 
settlement of human souls became—and remained—a possibility. Ears of corn sprout 
out of sea-shells; elsewhere a golden sheaf is proudly planted above a sea, from which it 
is divided by a wall of piles. When the Haarlemmer Lake (Haarlemmermeer) had been 
finally drained, Nicolaas Beets, the 19th century Dutch poet and author, sang of the 
new municipal coat of arms: “If I were to choose an emblem, it would be three golden 
ears of corn, set in a field of azure and rising out of the waves.” 

Land reclamation in the Netherlands began in early centuries. Monks, noblemen 
and merchants wrested land from the water with various ends in view. However limited 
the technical means at man’s disposal may have been in the Middle Ages—which makes 
the achievements of those times all the more impressive—Dutchmen were not long in 
acquiring a name for themselves in Europe as experts in the draining of marshes and the 
construction of sea polders, that is, arable land wrested from the sea. Foreign princes 
called colonists and hydraulic engineers from the Low Countries to their domains. 
Such men were active in Germany, in Eastern Europe, in England, France and 
Italy. Sometimes the Netherlanders' skill aroused feelings of jealousy in the local popu- 
lation. An early 17th century English satirical poem expresses the view that the English 
had better take possession of the new land on the moon themselves: 


“For if the Dutch colony get thither first, 
It is a thousand to one but they ll drain that too.” 


Dutchmen had other plans at the time. Wealthy merchants and burgomasters 
formed themselves into companies which set about draining the large lakes between 
Amsterdam and Alkmaar, to the north. With money earned by trade with the East 
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they founded enterprises which were to Provide them with a valuable investment in 
the form of fertile land. In those days, when there were no steam or electric pumping 
machines, no draglines and no bulldozers, the reclamation of the Beemster, covering 
an area of almost 20,000 acres, was an awe-inspiring achievement. 

From the year 1600 onwards between two and three thousand acres have been 
added to the country yearly, thanks to reclamation. In the course of time its surface 
area has been increased by definitely more than 800,000 acres, or about 1095, as a 
result of *impoldering" alone. The work of centuries is now being crowned with the 
reclamation of the Zuyder Zee. 

As early as the year 1667 Hendric Stevin came forward with the proposal to 
enclose the Zuyder Zee. Technical genius though he was, Stevin, too, was quite aware 
that his proposition was a bold one. Unfolding his plans in his **Wisconstich Filosofisch 
Bedrijf”, he adds in parentheses: “The man’s got a bee in his bonnet! What a lunatic 
he must be! Does he expect us to take these things seriously?” 

They certainly did come to be taken seriously, though a great deal of water was 
to flow through the Zuyder Zee before the decision was taken to enclose and reclaim 
this inland sea. More than 250 years later, in 1918, a bill to this effect was passed by 
both Chambers of the Dutch Parliament. Few changes of any consequence have subse- 
quently been made in the plan that the engineer, C. Lely, designed in 1891. It was 
practically the same as that which became law under his ministry and underwent a 
few minor changes later on. 

In it we can discern three elements: an enclosure dike, stretching from North Holland 
to Friesland, a number of polders and a remaining lake. There had been earlier plans for 
doing the job without an enclosure dike. After all, the aim was to obtain more land 
for agriculture, wasn't it? Then why build a separate dike as well? But that dike not 
only makes the work of reclamation easier, it also provides an important traffic artery. 
Moreover, it makes it possible to create a water reservoir that can be used for all manner 
of purposes. Dike and lake belong together, though each has its own separate significance. 
Even if it had not been the intention to drain the Zuyder Zee, it would still have been 
wise to close it off. 


TJ H Karte Ee 


The “average” Dutchman and the foreign tourist are only concerned with the Enclos- 
ure Dike in its function as a road. It will be clear to them as well, however, that a 
mighty barricade has been laid down in the water here, controlling the water coming 
from the land, and on the other side preventing the sea water from forcing its way into 
the basin of Lake Yssel--which the Zuyder Zee has now become. In this barrier, this 
product of engineering genius, two sets of sluices have been built, near Den Oever and 
Kornwerderzand. They provide communication with the open sea, though for the 
water there is one-way traffic only: in the outward direction. The original, salt seawater 
of the Zuyder Zee has been sluiced out, so that a freshwater lake has gradually come 
into being. 

The Enclosure Dike is 20 miles long. It would be better to say that it is no more 


than 20 miles long. The job that prior to 1932 had to be performed by the retaining 
walls along the coasts of the Zuyder Zee, with a total length of more than 185 miles, 
has since been taken over in its entirety by a single, massive dike. However costly the 
dike may have been to construct, from that cost must be deducted the saving on the 
cost of maintenance of the older dikes. Besides, the one heavy dike offers a far greater 
measure of security. The fact that the plans to enclose and reclaim the Zuyder Zee were 
adopted with such an overwhelming majority in 1918 was due in part to the disastrous 
floods of 1916, which inflicted great damage over wide areas of the province of North 
Holland. The resistance to large-scale plans of this kind disappears at a stroke once violent 
storms break over this land of dikes. In 1953 the sea broke into the south-western parts 
of the Netherlands, causing a disaster of such dimensions and such tragedy that it will 
go down in history as “The Disaster". There was no longer any discussion about the 
desirability of damming off the sea channels: the Netherlands had its Delta Plan. 


DARE 7۳ 


When all the polders have been completed, a lake of about 250,000 acres will remain 
over. Everything to do with the Zuyder Zee Works is the subject of careful, preliminary, 
scientific research. Calculations were therefore made to see how large any remaining 
lake would have to be to take the waters of the River Yssel and other rivers, at times 
when this could not be drained off through the sluices in the Enclosure Dike, particularly 
when the level of the outer water is high, as, for example, during storms. But this basin 
has other functions as well. The water in it has gradually become fresh water, and fresh 
water can be used to irrigate the adjoining regions at times of drought. When, in the 
early summer, there is more evaporation than precipitation, the ditches run dry. 
Never mind—there is plenty of water in Lake Yssel. Formerly it was necessary now 
and again to let in salt water. Those days are past. Lake Yssel and the surrounding 
regions have now been “tuned in" to one another. If the land is over-burdened with 
water, it is pumped off into the lake; if it has too little water, the lake is there to supply 
it. Moreover, the lake plays an important role in the system of waterways, while fishing 
will still be possible, though the fish will be of a different sort than formerly. 


NEN LAND ROUND TAKE YS ۵۳ 


Every large undertaking has its profit and loss account. The government and parliament 
put the former at a very high figure. They were of the opinion that great profit would 
be derived from turning the Zuyder Zee into a lake by the building of an Enclosure 
Dike, which would also form an important traffic route. Reclamation would produce a 
good 550,000 acres of new land, matt up as follows: 


the Wieringermeer 50,000 acres,completed in 1931 
the North-East Polder 120,000 acres, completed in 1943 
East Flevoland 135,000 acres, drained in 1956/57 
the Markerwaard 140,000 acres 

South Flevoland 112,000 acres 


For a nation that has only 8,000,000 acres of land at its disposal, of which 6,250,000 acres 
are in use for agriculture, the amount of land acquired as a result of the partial reclama- 
tion of the Zuyder Zee is certainly considerable. Strangely enough, however, the Zuyder 
Zee polders are not of much importance as regards a solution to the population problem 
in the Netherlands. By the time they have all been completed, at least 50 to 60 years 
will have passed since Lely's plans were first adopted. It may be that by then more 
than 100,000 people will be living in the polders—a generous figure would be about 
150,000. But that means that the polders will have absorbed the excess of births over 
deaths in the country for only one year. Of course, there is more to it than that. It isn't 
necessary to live in the polder to earn a living from it, indirectly; and the new society 
in the polders will still not have reached the final stage of development even towards 
the end of the century. Nevertheless, whichever way one looks at it, the contribution 
towards solving the population problem will be a small one only. 

It is a different matter when it comes to expanding agricultural production. There 
can be no doubt that a 10% increase in farmland represents a great gain. And there 
will be more room: room to build roads connecting the west with the north and east. 
Room, too, to build factories in the heart of the country, with excellent land and water 
communications in all directions. Perhaps the idea of founding industries in what 
will be the Netherlands twelfth province still seems rather fantastic. For where are the 
factory hands to come from? The new land is still empty; it has no labour force to 
man industries. We must think far ahead again. There are a lot of new-born children 
in the new land. As long as the reclamation work is still going on, part of them can 
follow it to a new polder, just as in former times the peat-diggers used to move with the 
work of peat-digging. One day, however, this will come to an end, and then the new 
land will be able to provide a labour force itself for industry. In the meantime the Nether- 
lands’ population as a whole is continuing to expand and to demand jobs. We must 
remember that as a result of this it will be not only farmers and agricultural labourers, 
not only shopkeepers and other caterers, who will make for the towns in Zuyder Zeeland, 
but also workers trained for jobs in industry, setting off for Emmeloord, for Lelystad, 
and for other places, as yet nameless or non-existent. 


۲۰7 2 00,7 


We are in the process of making drastic changes in the map of the Netherlands. I say 
“we”, because the people as a whole feel that way about it 一 that they themselves are 
involved in the execution of grandiose plans. The hole that Nature beat and hollowed 
out in the body of this country centuries ago is now being filled in again. 'The shores of 
the sea along which fishing villages and small merchant towns have lain are being replaced 
by dikes, pinning in a small lake, the level of whose waters is determined by man. 
There will still be one or two places along the shores of this lake from where the fishing 
fleet will put out on its way to nearby fishing grounds in the lake, or beyond the sluices, 
in the open sea. But some of the fisherfolk will live inland. In the centre of what was 
once a sea will lie a town named after the man who fought with such perseverence to 
get his plans carried out—Lely, the engineer, who became a man of government, a 
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Successive projects for reclaiming the Zuyder Zee 


minister. Lelystad will form a centre for four polders, divided from one another by 
water and dikes and linked to one another by bridges. Only the Wieringermeer, lying 
more to the north, reclaimed some years ago and joining up with the province of North 
Holland, will remain separate, occupying a place of its own. 

With Lelystad in its present state, for all the activity going on, with its dikes, 
canals and sluices being built in what to the layman appears to be no sort of order at 
all, with its ships and its dredging machines, its chains, piles of stones, barges, it requires 
vision to see a town building here, a town which one day will house 25,000 to 30,000 
people. And it must have been a still stranger experience for the workers standing on a 
little island, spouted up out of the water and labelled Lot P, to realize that one day, in 
the distant future, a town would stand here, with its houses, streets, schools, perhaps 
its factories, too, and its busy market places, with women shopping and children at play. 
You can see that town on the map, linked by great highways to the north, south, east and 
west; the capital, perhaps, of the twelfth province, joining together what once the waters 
divided. 


THE SHORES OF ۶۹۹ 4+ 70 


The dikes of the Zuyder Zee have become subsidiary, "sleeping" dikes. Waking and 
watching has turned into sleeping and dreaming. What will become of the fishermen? 
Have the fishing villages lost their function for good? Will they become simply places 
where men dream of a vanished past? The partial decline of the fishing industry forms 
an item on the debit side of the balance sheet. It was accepted because flourishing 
farmlands were preferred to the vicissitudes of the fishing industry, in which large 
catches were the exception rather than the rule, and in which high earnings alternated 
with poverty. The fishermen also form a much smaller group than the farmers who 
will populate the new land. 

Not that the fishing community has been mercilessly sacrificed to what can be 
termed,on theonehand, the material welfare of another group but, on the other, the pride 
an entire nation takes in its technical ability. At a time when men are convinced that 
the risks involved in the reclamation of the Zuyder Zee are too great to be borne by 
the private contractor, so that the nation has taken on the job itself, it is not likely that 
the existence and happiness of one group, though consisting of only a few thousand 
families, should be disregarded, now that it has lost its purpose with the reclamation. Meas- 
ures have been taken. Some of the fishermen have been given assistance to transfer 
their businesses to the North Sea; the aged among them have been provided for; the 
younger, for whom there will be no place in the fishing industry, are receiving other 
training. In the fishing villages factories have been built with government aid to provide 
the local inhabitants with employment: in Spakenburg, in Harderwyk, in Volendam. 

There is a great deal of talk nowadays about the industrialization of the Nether- 
lands. In *backward" areas of the country, where serious unemployment prevailed and 
where social conditions left much to be desired in other respects as well, great efforts are 
being made to attract industry. Sites are prepared for it, roads and harbours improved; 
powerful propaganda is made, in speeches and in writing, even at the Industrial Fairs. 
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It is not only local interests that are involved in these endeavours, but national ones as 
well. The work done to attract industry to the fishing villages is on a more modest scale 
and is not supported by impressive industrialization estimates. In the period after 1925 
the time was not yet ripe for the government to follow a policy of large-scale industriali- 
zation. Yet this was, in principle, what happened. With a view to promoting the national 
interest, an attempt was made to develop factories along the shores of the Zuyder Zee. 
Nowadays we should definitely talk about the necessity for an Industrial Development 
Board, but in those days a small government office was set up, the job of which was, 
in the first place, to make financial arrangements for the fishermen and, in addition, 
to apply itself to the encouragement of industry—an unfamiliar task for any government 
office in those days. Fishermen became factory hands; young girls in traditional dress 
manufactured slippers and buttons. 

But the fisherfolk still exist. In places like Urk they are as busy as ever, the young 
men sailing out to the North Sea, despite the distance and despite the Enclosure Dike. 
Elsewhere the number of vessels has gradually declined, and sometimes men speak of 
“the last boat". In Enkhuizen, in fact, there is to be an open air museum, where the 
fisherfolk will live and carry on their trade in the normal way. And yet... it will be a 
museum, in which all the different types of house round the Zuyder Zee will be preserved 
for a future generation. For much will undergo change. Traditional costumes are still 
worn in Volendam, in Spakenburg, on the isle of Marken, yet they are doomed to 
disappear, unless tourism keeps them in existence as aspects of folklore that still bring 
in the money. How long though will tradition retain its sway, once the fishing industry 
has given way, partly or wholly, to other means of livelihood? When will overalls 
have confined the wearing of the old costumes to Sundays only, or driven it out entirely? 

The new land, which will look to modern farming for its strength and which has been 
organized according to the standards of rationalized production, this new land, that 
compels the admiration of countryman and foreigner, finds its counterpart in the old 
civilization that has existed for centuries along the shores of the former Zuyder Zee. 
The contrast is almost complete. The spacious villages; the handsome, substantial farms, 
the straight roads, the wide, open country; the conscious way in which everything has 
been planned, all this forms a marked contrast to the narrow little streets, the huddled 
cottages, the simple lanes in the older parts. Wide, open spaces contrasted with a narrow 
confinement; planning and mechanization contrasted with natural growth and tradition. 
And there must also be a mutual lack of understanding, whereas mutual sympathy is 
imperative. For the inhabitants of the polders and the old fishing community are next- 
door neighbours. The islands of Urk and Marken will form part of the new polders. 
Weare too inclined to forget this. In the North-East Polder, we say, there is a main town, 
Emmeloord, and 10 villages besides, 10 new villages. But there is also the old town of Urk, 
after Emmeloord far and away the largest centre of population, with more than 5000 
inhabitants. Close to Urk lie all the farms and they will turn to the former island for all 
manner of goods and services. The children of the North-East Polder will go to school 
there. And when the twelfth province, consisting of the four polders in the basin of 
Lake Yssel, is inaugurated, Urk and Marken will belong to it, too. 
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Urk was built on an outcrop of boulder clay in the Zuyder Zee. The island was no 
bigger than 200 acres, in which confined area lived 5000 people. A similar density of 
population is found only in the large towns in the Netherlands, and is even higher than 
that in the old Dutch fortress towns like Den Briel. Urk had to solve the problem of 
space. Its inhabitants could not allow themselves the luxury of having gardens to their 
houses. The streets had to be narrow and they were used as one uses a garden or yard 
in other places—to hang out the washing or put out the pram. Nobody likes it, if motor- 
ists come along and use the garden as a road. And for this reason you will find a large 
notice at the entrance to the town prohibiting cars. But there is a spacious car park on 
the edge of the town. The vehicles of today have to come to a halt before this ancient 
settlement. It seems as though adaptation to modern times meets with insuperable 
difficulty. Or is Urk merely leading the way along a path the large towns will sooner or 
later be obliged to follow? Isn't the problem in the large towns the same, even though 
the Amsterdam housewife doesn't hang out her washing across the main street? 


THB UN NEAR Te Ee DeSean 


Formerly, there lay in the Zuyder Zee an ancient island, known as Schokland. It was a 
long, thin stretch of land, washed round by the waves, which kept breaking pieces off 
until not much more remained than three mounds, linked together. In 1859 the situation 
had become so dangerous for the 700 people then living on the island that the govern- 
ment ordered its evacuation. Only three families remained behind to keep a watch on 
things. But this was only a temporary capitulation to the sea. Since the reclamation of the 
North-East Polder, Schokland has become a safe spot once more, protected by polder 
dikes and the Enclosure Dike. It has not, however, become one of the settlements in the 
new polder, but lies amid the farms, like a monument of former ages. The old village 
of Emmeloord surrendered its name to the new capital town in the polder, the silhouette 
of which can be seen in the distance. 

If one stands by the ancient little church, now equipped as a museum, one feels 
as though one is standing on the prow of a ship, rising high up out of the fields below. 
It may be expected, however, that in the course of time the island will settle down, so 
that in the end Schokland will project only a few feet above the level of the surrounding 
land. The settling-down process may also mean the end of the old trees, which can be 
seen from far off, acting as a landmark to indicate the site of this piece of ancient land. 
Yet Schokland will be preserved for future generations, young saplings having been 
planted along its sloping border. Future generations will know that there lies Schokland, 
and they will enter the old church to savour the past, when ships still sailed on the Zuy- 
der Zee, some of which went to the bottom, when the storms blew up. They will admire 
the ancient earthenware found in little villages that the sea had swallowed up, and even 
some of man’s most ancient tools, originating from the Stone Age. l 

Where huge machines, driven by a single man in overalls, now force their way 
across the land to reap the harvest or make the soil ready for a new crop, one of our 
distant forefathers once laboured away, sharpening a stone axe. We feel respect for that 
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early ancestor, who laid the first foundations for modern techniques. Today, but for him, 
there would be no farm machines which only require a turn of the handle. Why, you 
can smoke a cigarette while tending them! And we have respect, too, for the seamen of 
earlier centuries, who dared to put to sea in frail little vessels, the earliest of which was 
perhaps a canoe, fashioned from the trunk of an oak tree, remains of which have been 
found. 

The wreckage of ships is dug out with great care and treated in such a way that it is 
hoped to preserve the wood. Finds are dated to an extent by objects, such as utensils and 
coins, found in the wreck. This is work calling for care and great knowledge of crafts and 
shipbuilding in former centuries. Out of bits and pieces the archeologist constructs a 
fragment of the history of society, that gradually becomes clearer and clearer. There are 
still many gaps in the knowledge obtained, yet much material has already been gather- 
ed on settlements, trade and commerce, technics and art. The floor of the Zuyder Zee 
is, as it were, one big museum, where all the pieces are waiting to be arranged. Waiting 
to be arranged and then concentrated in the ancient little church on Schokland, where 
part of the finds, arranged in chronological order, are already on exhibition. 

There is a story that one day the experts came across the find of their lives, a wreck 
dating from the beginning of our era. Everything pointed to its being of an impressive 
antiquity, until a bicycle was fished up out of its depths. The story was most probably 
made up and merely indicates how close the public's regard for the sublime achieve- 
ments of men of learning lies to their desire to poke fun at these same gentlemen, who 
are, after all, so often made the object of ridicule in cartoons. In a science as difficult as 
archeology, which calls for so much feeling and great powers of imagination, for skill 
combined with endless patience, it is, indeed, a very simple matter to find oneself playing 
the role of the mistaken expert. 


TRD N BN IGA NIDO ۹۷۹۵0 


The old land around the Zuyder Zee comprises more than a ring of fishing villages. Far- 
mers live along that coast, too, with arable fields and cattle. As a rule, neither their farms 
nor their farm-houses, sometimes built in the shelter of the dike, are very big. When the 
years have passed and the new land is ready, on what was once the sea-bottom they will 
see new farms lying, on regular plots, along broad roads. Their existence will be due to 
the efforts of the Dutch nation. It is a privilege to live in Zuyder Zeeland. Practically 
nowhere else in the Netherlands are conditions more favourable for the farmer. The far- 
mers on the adjoining land are very much interested in what is happening nextdoor to 
them. The adjacent province of North Holland supplied most of the colonists for the 
Wieringermeer Polder, when that became ready; and it was again the adjacent prov- 
inces of Overyssel and Friesland that provided the most for the North-East Polder on the 
other side. But will these farmers with their farms along the Zuyder Zee, or their sons, 
really profit as much as they perhaps hope to from the new land that is being created 
there, as the fruit of national effort? Will they be the ones to get a chance on the other 
side of the polder dike? Or will their share remain a small one only? 
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It had, in fact, been advocated that the land reclaimed along the borders of the old 
land should be added to the adjoining farms, in order that the transition from old to new 
should be more gradual, and to avoid psychological contrasts of too marked a nature. 
Many of the farms on the old land are too small, the distribution of the various lots is un- 
satisfactory and drainage is not so good as it is in the polders. Things that the farmers 
along the shore covet for themselves are being done on the other side for strangers—and 
at the expense of the government, which represents all of us. It does seem reasonable that 
the desires of the farmers in the border area should be granted. 

From Kampen in the north right round to Huizen in the southwest, there will be 
a long lake of varying width between the old coastline and the new polders. This lake is 
necessary, to take the water of the streams flowing out from the old land and also to 
exert pressure on this old land to prevent the soil there drying up. 'The engineers had 
already met with this drying-up process when working on other schemes elsewhere 
in Holland. One such encounter was sufficient. Now prior measures are taken to pre- 
vent it: the water must provide the counter-pressure itself in those spots where it is re- 
quired. But the wider the lake, the less fertile new soil is gained. Therefore the lake must 
not be wider than is warranted from the economic point of view. The strip of land that 
has now been given up consists of sand poor in clay-content, which, it was feared, might 
incur the risk of seepage in the polder. 

The above-mentioned lake will be accessible to ships of 1000 tons, and, moreover, 
be available to the lovers of water-sports. But apart from that, Amsterdam needs a water 
basin to prevent the foundations of the city coming above the water line. For, as the 
rhyme goes: “Amsterdam, that great city, is built on piles". It would be a disaster if in the 
immediate vicinity of the city a polder were to be constructed in which the water had 
been pumped below a certain level. 


THE ORDER COE OBERRATITONS 


The first polder to be reclaimed in the Zuyder Zee was the Wieringermeer. It was finally 
drained one year before the Enclosure Dike was completed, that is, in 1931. Once the 
draining had been done, work began on bringing the land into cultivation. 

One can't really say when a polder has been drained. Not all the land lies at the 
same level below the surface of the sea. When the polder is practically dry, there are still 
marshy spots and small lakes all over the place. When, then, shall one dare to say: the 
new land has now been reclaimed? But what does it matter? A month or two does not 
count. However, in the North-East Polder they wanted to fix an annual holiday to com- 
memorate the reclamation. What date were they to choose? In the middle of the summer, 
when the harvest is demanding everyone's attention? Or in the winter, perhaps in a bad 
cold spell? Uncertainty as to the exact date on which the polder had finally been drained 
opened the way to choosing a date in September. The weather is often fine in that 
month, and the busiest time is over for the farmer. And, of course, in September 1943, a 
certain level had been reached with the work of pumping out the water to justify the 
verdict that it was then that the polder could be said to have been drained. 
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PUMPING STATION 


Reclaimed areas and areas awaiting reclamation. (Dotted areas represent land reclaimed in 
former centuries). 


There was some talk of making a beginning with the Markerwaard, on the other 
side of the Zuyder Zee, once the North-East Polder was drained. But the choice fell 
on East Flevoland, since operations there could be directed from Kampen and Zwolle, 
where the Polder Board had its headquarters. Besides, Lelystad, that was to become the 
capital of the four polders and was planned to be sited in East Flevoland, could then be 
built all the sooner. And thus it was that in 1949 a pile was driven home on the spot 
where this town was destined to rise. 


DIRIN GCG AND 67 


It can undoubtedly be said that in each polder mistakes are avoided that were made in 
the previous one. Greater and greater perfection is being achieved. And so, in order to 
illustrate what is done, it is best to take the latest polder as an example. As far as the work 
of hydraulic engineering is concerned, that will be East Flevoland, which was diked off 
from Lake Yssel (the former Zuyder Zee) in the autumn of 1956; and as far as the work 
of cultivating and populating the land is concerned, it will be the North-East Polder. 

First of all then, the job of diking off and draining, as these operations are being 
carried out in East Flevoland by the Zuyder Zee Reclamation Works. It all seems very 
simple. Sections of dikes are laid in the water. They are extended and linked up to one 
another. And then, when the last gap has been closed, the polder can be pumped dry. 
When the Enclosure Dike was being built, the closing of the last gap proved very difficult, 
because there was a strong current. The job of closing the polder dikes is far easier. 

Nevertheless, it is, of course, a rather more complicated process. It has to be de- 
cided exactly where the dikes are to lie. They must enclose fertile land and at the same 
time follow a course suitable for future traffic—for the dikes are also roads. They must lie 
on firm foundations. It may even be necessary to dredge off the original foundation and 
replace it by a better one. Then the dike must be carefully constructed on this founda- 
tion. The body of the dike has an outer skin and “intestines”, and what thatskin and what 
those intestines consist of is a matter of great importance. The dike must be able to stand 
up to the brute force of the waves and to any protracted “wasting disease" inside its body. 

Now, the best defence against attacks from without and within is what is known as 
boulder clay. Boulder clay is a material of uncommonly solid character. It is clay mixed 
with boulders brought down to these regions in the Ice Age. The agricultural engineer 
hardly knows what to do about the boulder clay. For the hydraulic engineer, however, 
it has proved a most valuable gift from Mother Nature. It was the perfect mortar for 
building dikes, highly suitable for use underwater and available in the immediate vicinity. 
Enormous quantities of boulder clay are used in the Zuyder Zee works, though it is never 
used extravagantly. One day the supply will come to an end, and we still have two pol- 
ders to build, which means at least 100 miles of dike. 

Once the dike builders are sure that the foundations on which the dike will rest are 
firm enough, they drop two dams of boulder clay into the water, side by side. These 
form the “pressure walls", and the space between them is filled up with sand with the use 
of suckers. When that has been done, the dike has come into existence in rudimentary 
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form. Now it must get a covering. Mattresses of wattled reed and osier, weighted down 
with stones are laid on the sides. A little higher up a covering of stones, basalt and con- 
crete piles follows. The main body of the dike, the sides of which have been protected in 
this way, both under and above water, is then given a topping of boulder clay and ordi- 
nary clay, after which come the covering of grass and the road, which give it its familar 
appearance. 

It is the job of the dike to hold the water back. How high, then, must the top of the 
dike be? There is a relation between the height of the polder dikes and that of the En- 
closure Dike. Should there ever be a breach in the Enclosure Dike, the polder dikes will 
have to take over its task for the time being, falling back on the storage capacity of 
Lake Yssel. During the ’twenties, important research work was carried out under the 
guidance of that famous man, Lorentz, into the height of waves. This work is being con- 
tinued by the Hydraulics Laboratory at Delft. The chances of the Enclosure Dike giving 
way in the event of a storm flood are very small indeed. During the 1953 floods the dike 
suffered hardly any damage at all. Now, the polder dikes could be built high enough to 
endure the very worst conditions. In actual fact, however, a different line of argument 
is followed. The height of the dikes is calculated on the assumption that the waves will 
break over once in a thousand years... which certainly does not mean that there will be 
any breach. No, we may take it that the inhabitants of the polders are quite safe behind 
their dikes, and that the stranger, who, when visiting Emmeloord, discovered that he 
was walking more than 13 feet below sea-level and jumped into his car and made off out 
of the polder at all speed, was wrong. 

Canals are dug in the polder, both for drainage purposes and to provide waterways. 
Powerful pumping stations will rise up at the extremities of these canals, which, of course, 
are closed off from Lake Yssel by means of sluices. The canals are dug “in the wet". When 
the polder is finally drained, the main waterways are already there in rudimentary form. 
'The advantages of dredging the canals under the surface of the water are obvious. The 
soil dug out of them can easily be transported by water. If it is fertile soil, it can be used 
straightaway to improve the land elsewhere. Patches of bad soil are then removed and 
good soil unloaded into the holes. Flat-bottomed boats are unloaded at various spots, 
and when the land is drained, that very poor patch at the bottom of lot 50 or lot 100 of 
Section X or Y is found to have been neatly replaced by soil that will be a pure joy to 
the future tenant. For we know precisely where the fertile and where the not-so-fertile 
soil lies. Soundings are taken at regular intervals. First in a fairly coarse mesh, and later 
in a rather finer one. The map of the various types of soil can be drawn before the polder 
is drained. At least, in its main outlines. In East Flevoland 96% of the surface will con- 
sist of very good soil indeed. 

Although the layman can still only see water around him, with here and there a 
stretch of dike sticking up out of it, the experts already know what the contours of the 
future land will be. They bear these in mind when planning their canals. And in this way 
the map of the new polder comes into being. Once the lay-out of the dikes, canals, 
pumping mills and the various sections of the polder is known, the basic data are there, 
enabling us to proceed further with the proper organization of the newly-won land. 
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There is already less freedom in the choice of the path roads are to follow, and thisfree- 
dom is further limited when attention is paid to communications with the old land. In 
East Flevoland we must build roads communicating with the towns of Harderwyk, El- 
burg and Kampen on the eastern shore of the old Zuyder Zee. Or better still: the road 
network must link up everywhere with the existing system of roads. The wide hole in the 
mesh, surrounded by the provinces of North-Holland, Utrecht and Guelderland, must 
be filled up. 

The job of arranging and organizing the new land, of allocating it to its different 
purposes, is first and foremost a matter of thinking ahead. It would be a stupid way of 
going to work, iffirst the dikes were tobecompleted, whereupon itwassuddenly realized that 
there had to be pumps to pump out all the water, and after that, when the area had been 
drained, that canals had got to be dug. No, the pumping stations are already under 
construction before the dikes have been completed. When the last gap in the East Flevo- 
land dikes had been sealed, the pumps were able to begin at once with the job of pum- 
ping out the water. 

Let us ask ourselves once again why the Dutch people, why “we” are doing all this. 
To make room for our expanding population? No, that is not the real reason. To increase 
food production? Yes, without a doubt. To bring about an improvement in the water 
system of the adjacent provinces by means of the Enclosure Dike? Yes, that, too. But al- 
so, because the job of reclaiming the Zuyder Zee gives expression to our national virility. 
This is why it is not merely the work of engineers, designed to benefit the farmers alone. 
It is a question of a national achievement, a feat accomplished by an entire people. 
Lely and the other great Dutchman whose names adorn the pumping stations are merely 
the representatives of a nation that is eager to see the job well done. A people that is 
proud of what has been achieved and that demonstrates by that achievement the great- 
ness of which itis capable. All the men who have played a leading role in the drawing up, 
the adoption and the execution of the plans were only able to do this, because they 
enjoyed the growing support of all those anonymous Dutchmen who came to see the 
wresting of a twelfth province from the sea as something they, too, had a hand in, so that 
the polders have become their new land. We are filled with pride when we set foot on this 
new land; and the self-confidence displayed by all the men who have had their share in 
the work of draining and reclaiming becomes so very understandable. In all of them 
there is something of the pioneer, of the man who dares to accept responsibility and 
who knows that he, too, is one of the agents whereby mankind is imposing his will on 
Nature. 

The pumping mills, monuments to engineering genius, give an impression of power. 
Their first task is, of course, to pump the polders dry. But once that has been done, they 
have to keep them dry. Annual precipitation exceeds annual evaporation. And as a 
result of seepage, the use of the sluices for shipping, and infiltration, water gets in and 
has to be expelled again. The pumps near Lelystad are driven by diesel engines, those at 
the other two stations by electricity. We aren't putting all our eggs in one basket. 

Whereas the canals of East Flevoland were dug when the waves of the former Zuyder 
Zee were still free to wash over what will one day be arable land, the digging of the sub- 
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sidiary water conduits will commence as soon as the grey expanse of new land emerges 
from the water. Dredging machines and draglines will then complete the work. 

The map of the new territory, which had such an air of reality in the drawing 
office, even though what it represented existed, in the beginning at least, only in the 
minds of the planners, is now gradually becoming fact. The contours of the new polder 
are already visible. Within those contours the material background against which a new 
society will go about its life is taking shape. For the designers, technicians and agricul- 
turists, for the architects and the managerial staff, plan and reality are now merging in- 
to one. To them, East Flevoland is water no more. They can already see the new villages 
rising up. They see with the eyes of prophets, but these are prophets who work to see 
their vision transformed into facts. Unexplored territory, like the interior of New Guinea, 
for example, ls often explored and put on the map. Here things are the other way round: 
the map is being put on the land. It is not a representation of the land; on the contrary, 
the land is a representation of the map. And this is also true, to an extent, of the soil, since 
the top layer is being improved here and there, according to the map. In the North-East 
Polder, sand was tipped into the water to make sand-flats on which new villages were 
planned to rise. 
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Apart from the main drainage, there is a system of subsidiary drainage in the form of 
open field- drains, for the construction of which use will be made in East Flevoland of a 
“ditching fraise”, or cutter, which not only cuts the ditch but also flings the earth out of it. 
The final stage of ditching is also completed with the use of a machine. A drain-laying 
machine digs out the groove and at the same time lays down the pipes, only one man 
being required to operate it. Land development also comprises levelling, deep ploughing 
and breaking up the subsoil. In the deep ploughing process soil of poorer quality is 
ploughed under. It is as though the whole land is being stood on its head. Should the 
subsoil be insufficiently pervious in places, it is turned over by an underground plough- 
share or broken up by a steel tooth. In this way the top layer and subsoil are made to 
serve man’s will. 

The process of land development also includes the destruction of weeds. It takes 
some years before a new polder can be brought into full cultivation. It is mainly a ques- 
tion of having the necessary labour and material available. About 17,500 acres can be 
got ready for sowing every year; in East Flevoland it is hoped it may be a little more, 
though this acreage is impressive enough. But in the meantime weeds grow riot in the 
untreated area and these give rise to great difficulty later on. In the present method of 
land development a highly unusual means of defence against these weeds is adopted. 
That is to say, we select the weeds we prefer and sow them ourselves. And we use aero- 
planes for the job as well, to sow these seeds. The weed that has the honour of being 
chosen for this purpose is reed. It will also be destroyed in its turn, but for the time being it 
is used as a weapon to make life difficult for other weeds. Reed is an excellent means for 
performing the job, for it is not difficult to clear later on, far easier, in fact, than other 
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weeds with roots. And so the reed is used as a fifth column, dropped from the air only 
to be betrayed, to be left in the lurch itself, later on. 

Finally, land development also means—however contradictory it may seem—letting 
water in again. For there are some regions which, particularly in the summer time, need 
a higher level of water than that generally regarded as desirable. For this reason a system 
of inlets is constructed, allowing for the necessary infiltration. 

The necessity for deep ploughing and infiltration comes as no surprise to land dev- 
elopers. For the map of the top layer of soil is known before the polder is drained. It can 
already be said with certainty that the area requiring deep ploughing in East Flevoland 
will be only a fraction of the area that required it in the North-East Polder. It is already 
known that there will be more arable farming in East Flevoland. Room for mixed farms 
will only be available along the eastern edge of the polder, where the sandy soil lies. So 
in the new polder there will be fewer cows but perhaps more fruit. 

The technicians and agriculturists give the impression of knowing what they are 
about. This is already the third polder that is coming into being. They have learnt the 
tricks of the trade. They know what problems are likely to call for a solution, and they 
feel they know what that solution must be. It is no longer a question of groping one's way, 
but of quietly proceeding with a well thought-out plan, a practicable plan. Things go 
smoothly, the next operation neatly fitting in with the preceding one. It all inspires con- 
fidence—the experts know their job. Some people turn pottery ; others polish lenses. Here 
they make polders. 


THE Ca E HERR EE , ۹ S E A NEW COMMUN ٤ 


But it takes more than land reclamation to create the conditions for a new community. 
To see just what it does require, we must take a look at the Wieringermeer and the North- 
East Polder. 

The new land we are creating is a land of farms. But that does not mean, of course, 
that the only people who will be living here will be farmers and farm labourers. The far- 
mers’ and farm workers’ families must be provided for, both as regards their material and 
their spiritual needs. So eventually only perhaps half the population of Zuyder Zeeland 
will be directly employed in agriculture. All the same, arable farming, cattle farming, 
fruit farming and horticulture will form the foundation on which the new community 
will be built. It must be a firm foundation, an example to the rest of the country. 

The experience gained in earlier reclamation work, up to the draining of the Haar- 
lemmermeer, in 1852, showed that normal farming was not possible immediately after 
the land had been drained. In the case of the Zuyder Zee polders, one would expect that 
the soil would be salt to begin with. It was, in fact, in the case of the Wieringermeer. But 
after the Enclosure Dike had been built and the water in the newly-created lake (Lake 
Yssel) gradually became fresh water, the first layers of soil on the bottom of the lake 
became less salt. Thanks to soil specimens examined in the Geological Laboratory at 
Kampen, it was known even before the North-East Polder had been drained that the 
salt-content of the soil would be negligible. The salt only comes up to the surface again, if 
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the land is left waste too long. Thus this is a further motive, in addition to the rapid 
growth of weeds, for hurrying up with the job of constructing the field drains. 

But there are other reasons, too, why private farming immediately after the land 
has been drained would involve great risks. Thanks to soil specimens, one has got to 
know something about the soil, but just as in the case of a pen friend one has got to know 
through regular correspondence, further face-to-face acquaintance can produce its sur- 
prises. It is necessary to work with the sol for a few years, to get on to terms with it, in 
order to get to know its “character”, its whims and fancies. Or, to put it in agricultural 
language: it is necessary to find out what crops will thrive on the new land, what system 
of rotation must be adopted, what manuring it requires and what type of cultivation 
is the correct one. Naturally, a wealth of experience has been obtained in the two pol- 
ders already reclaimed. The Polder Board had has a research department that studies 
all these questions for more than thirty years by now. More than thirty years. That takes 
us back to just before 1930. The Wieringermeer, it is true, had still to come into existence. 
But there was already an experimental polder in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
land waiting to be reclaimed. Here were the experimental fields where we were to learn 
how to avoid mistakes later on. 

Experimental fields. They existed in the Wieringermeer; they still exist in the North- 
East Polder; and they will be laid out in East Flevoland as well. Crops require special 
diets. What can the polder “‘serve up" itself? What must be added? Well, in the first 
place, nitrogen, as experience has shown. Thus, plants, like clover and lucerne, that are 
able to bind nitrogen, are much in demand in the initial period. And since the soil lacks 
useful root-crop bacteria, the Microbiological Laboratory at Kampen prepares a vac- 
cine, which is mixed with the seed of such plants. 

For a period of three years the Netherlands State acts as the farmer of the newly- 
won land. The private farmer adopts a varied plan of cultivation, determined by the soil 
and the season of the year, conditions on the market, the availability of labour and ma- 
chinery, and also by the need to spread his risks. The State, on the other hand, sows large 
stretches of land with wheat, barley and cabbage seed, and very soon afterwards, with 
flax. Farming on the grand scale, the State does not have to consider whether one more 
field can be sown with this or that. Everything is ona large scale, and, if possible, machines 
must be used. Labour-saving machines, which the individual farmer can only afford to 
use if he can share them with others, working together with other farmers in a co-opera- 
tive undertaking or calling in the assistance of a contractor who hires out machines and 
personnel. 

The size of the State farm working the new land varies as time goes on. In the first 
years it keeps expanding, since every year there are so many thousand more acres to be 
sown. Assoon, however, as the land is regarded as suitable and sufficiently *reconnoitred" 
to lease out to private farmers, the State farm has reached its maximum size. Recently 
reclaimed land still goes on being sown and added to the farm, but at the same time 
other land can be got rid of. On the side where the land development work is still going 
on, the State farm expands; on the other side 1t contracts. And thus the State farm moves 
across the polder; in the North-East Polder it moves from east to west, and it will prob- 
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ably do the same in East Flevoland. There, in the far west of the polder, its task comes 
to an end. In the last years of its existence it continues to contract until it finally disap- 
pears altogether. ; 

Actually, this is not completely true. Parts of every polder, the size of normal farms, 
are maintained as permanent State farms. This is done in order to have a group of 
“control farms? to ascertain the advantages and disadvantages of varioussizes of farm and 
to arrive at standards for the fixing of reasonable prices for leases. For the State does not 
sell the land: it acts as the landlord. So far, at any rate, the Zuyder Zee polders form a 
new piece of State-owned land, managed by a bailiff. At the moment there are eighty 
State farms in the North-East Polder, varying between 30 and 180 acres in size, the ma- 
jority being between 30 and 60 acres. Some of them adjoin one another, so that the pos- 
sibility of co-operation between different farms can be investigated. The largest farms 
will have to find out what can be achieved by the introduction of mechanization on a 
grand scale. 

In the period during which the State is the only farmer in the new polder, a small 
number of farms is sufficient. But with the coming allocation of the land to private 
farmers in view, more farm buildings are put up by the State later on. Some of these are 
large, others small, depending on the size of the farm itself. An allocation plan is drawn 
up for each polder, which shows where the farms lie, according to size. The land ap- 
portionment plan is used as the basic map for this purpose, so that the two maps are inti- 
mately connected. The size of the farms is based on the size of the various parcels of land, 
as given in the apportionment plan. In the Wieringermeer these sizes do not correspond 
over part of the area; in the North-East Polder the standard lot was of 60 acres, the size 
of the farms generally varying as a result between 30 acres (half a lot) and 120 acres (two 
lots). A few larger farms were also planned. In East Flevoland the standard length is one 
thousand metres, the breadth three hundred metres. It is proposed to lease out farms 
here of 37, 74 and 111 acres (15, 30 and 45 hectares). Since, however, a polder is not, of 
course, a perfect rectangle, there will also be many farms of different sizes. The course of 
the roads and canals is one of the factors determining this. 

The ratio between length and width is determined to an extent by the need for the 
farms to be run economically. For the rest, the shape of each lot depends on the system 
of drainage: the drainage pipes are laid at a certain angle of slope in the direction of the 
ditches. This automatically imposes a limit on the width the lots can be. 

After reclamation and development, after the State-farm stage, the planned allo- 
cation of the farms to private tenants represents another milepost in the building of a new 
community. The plan of allocation, drawn in on the land apportionment plan (which 
shows the various parcels, or lots) comes into being only after many things have been taken 
into consideration. Great attention is paid first of all to the type of'soil. The composition 
of the soil, the size of its particles, its perviousness, all these factors can favour the sowing 
of certain types of crop. The level of the ground water plays a role in this as well. From 
the plan of cultivation to the amount of labour required and the possibility of employing 
machines is one step only. The agricultural experts can say pretty soon not only where 
it will probably be best to go in for arable farming, cattle farming or fruit farming, but 
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also what the possibilities are of “extensive”, mechanized, large-scale farming, employing 
outside workers in addition to the members of the farmers’ family, and likewise what the 
possibilities are of * intensive", small-scale farms, run by the farmer's family alone. They 
know the lots by heart. They have got to know the peculiarities of the polder as a whole, 
but more than that, each individual lot has become a personality, as it were, to them, 
a personality of which they could give you a detailed description, a pen-picture. Wake 
one of these engineers up out of his sleep and ask him to describe Lot 9 55 to you, 
and he will answer you immediately. Perhaps he won't even have to wake up to do it, 
either. 

In the old farming country one often finds the large arable farms on fertile soil. 
*Large" and “fertile” are like multiplier and multiplicand which give a high product. 
“Small” and “‘unfertile” give a different, much smaller product, that is also met with often 
enough. In the newly reclaimed land, these factors were used, wherever possible, in an- 
other way. If the land is fertile, why should the farms be large as well? Is there not rather 
good reason to give the farmer who can get less out of each acre a few additional acres? 
One of the considerations that comes into play here is the fact that the Netherlands State 
has reclaimed this land at a cost shared by us all and has no motive for granting great 
privileges to certain farmers. 

But the foregoing considerations can only indicate the main outlines for sketching in 
the land allotment plan. The distribution of the farms according to size ought also to be 
determined by the sites of the villages. We recognize the principle that the small farms 
ought to lie in the immediate vicinity of the villages. This makesit easy for a large number 
of farming families to enjoy the amenities the villages provide. And these are just the 
people who are not so well-off and are hereby saved the expense of travelling to the vil- 
lage. In this way, too, the villages are surrounded by a ring of small farms, fruitfarms and 
market gardens, while the space between them is left thinly populated. This has its ad- 
vantages from the point of view of landscape architecture, too. It accentuates the villa- 
ges and leaves the polders outside uncluttered, giving an impression of space. 

When we have a polder of 125,000 acres to divide up into farms, we have to ask our- 
selves whether the emphasis must lie on the small farm or the big one. Here we must re- 
member that “big” and “small” are relative terms only—a farm of 30 acres may be a small 
farm in certain parts of the country and the average size in another. But when it comes 
to a polder, must there be many farms of 30, 60 or of 120 acres? When it comes 
down to it, we discover that the question can’t be answered without relating it to the 
situation in the country as a whole. For there are many farms in our country that are too 
small from the economic and social point of view. They yield inadequate incomes and 
provide insufficient work for the farmer's family. Besides, there are countless farmers' 
sons who can't find a farm to buy or lease, simply because there is not enough land for 
them all within our country’s frontiers. 

Naturally, room cannot be found in the polders for all those who are asking for a 
farm or merely to extend the farms they have. There can be no question of that. Only 
part of them can be helped. In view of the hunger for land it is difficult, however, to lay 
the emphasis on large farms (large by polder standards) in the new land; and this for 
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psychological reasons. Pressure is accordingly being exerted to ensure that the small and 
medium-sized farm is given a better chance. Many quarters are pushing the idea of the 
sound family farm, which in the polders, with a surface area of 30 acres, is In any case 
larger than the general run of farms on the old land. It is a question here of a decision 
that, unlike purely technical farming questions or the mysteries of diking and draining, 
attracts the interest of parliament. It can be added that the trend in farming in the 
Netherlands is towards the rationally organized and mechanized family farm, simply 
because recruitment for the job of agricultural labourer is evidently on the decline. 

If we think about the foregoing for a moment or two, the preparation of a land allo- 
cation plan certainly does seem to bear a close resemblance to fitting together the pieces 
of a jig-saw puzzle. A mass of varying points of view, agricultural, economic, social, poli- 
tical, even those of the landscape architects, have to be fitted together. Now and again 
there will be some things in a land allocation plan that strike the outsider as peculiar, 
and perhaps he’ll ask himself: “How could they have done that?” And the answer, more 
often than not, will be that in the case in question some argument tipped the balance 
that has never occured to this outsider and which he would probably regard as quite 
unimportant. 

Besides, what has been said so far is by no means the whole story. If we study the 
allocation plan in the North-East Polder, for instance, we see that the arrangement of 
large and small farms is not a haphazard one. Here, too, a certain order can be discerned. 
Often the small farms lie adjacent to one another, thereby creating one of the con- 
ditions for co-operation between them. Another argument in support of this choice of 
grouping was that the smaller farms will only find the strength to be themselves, i.e. 
to choose that plan of cultivation which is the most profitable for them, if they aid 
each other socially; and this means that they need to lie close together. Their best plan 
of cultivation differs from that of the large farms, and if they were to lie spread out be- 
tween the larger farms, they would follow their lead, for better or for worse. For worse, 
because the most suitable crop for cultivation on a large, mechanized farm is not neces- 
sarily the most suitable for a small farm. The small farmer might start living above his 
station as far as his plan of cultivation was concerned. He might buy machines that would 
not pay their way on his small farm, even though they would heighten his prestige, just 
as, in the old farming country, a farmer who owns a horse enjoys more prestige than the 
farmer without one. Prestige that is bought in this way must also be warranted from the 
economic point of view. 

And there is still more to the story of allocation. As will shortly be seen, it is the job 
of the Polder Board to ensure that certain categories of farmer get farms in the new land. 
They must get farms they are capable of managing, both as regards their financial posi- 
tion and their professional ability. So the plan of allocation has to bear this in mind as 
well. We can say in this respect that it is particularly important that there should be suf- 
ficient small farms available for allocation. 
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The new land will be primarily a land of farmers. Independent farmers and farm workers 
form the backbone of the community. The way farmers are admitted to the new polders 
nowadays is certainly very different from the method adopted in earlier centuries when 
land was reclaimed. The land was then sold to the highest bidders, who either came and 
farmed it themselves or leased it out to men of their own choice. The result was that 
though some of the men coming to farm the new land were ripe with experience, others 
were mere greenhorns. The polder itself was, very probably, green as well—with weeds; 
but it was a long way from being ripe for successful farming. Actually, the job of farming 
it amounted to a life-and-death struggle with nature, in which only the toughest, the 
healthiest and the wealthiest managed to pull 1t off. Perhaps only those with the most 
capital behind them. In the long run this system of free colonization led, via a selection 
process we should now regard as inhuman, to a thriving community. In the long run. 
For it was not without reason that people said that the first man to farm the land worked 
himself to death; the second had a thin time of it; and the third managed to scrape a 
living. The fourth even made quite a good living, thanks to the efforts of those who had 
had to give up the struggle. 

The age of the “struggle for life", to use Darwin's term, is now past. Nowadays the 
State reconnoitres the land and only hands it over to the private farmer when it no lon- 
ger involves any special risk for him; and even then natural selection gives way to arti- 
ficial selection. The State decides which farmers shall be admitted to the new polder, 
according to a system of fixed rules, though this system has undergone some alteration in 
the course of the years. 

'The system applied in the Wieringermeer Polder was very simple. Every time land 
was to be allocated, those interested were free to apply for it, and the Polder Board then 
selected the most suitable persons, or rather, the most suitable families. Attention was paid 
to professional skill, the amount of capital held and the farmer's reputation. These re- 
quirements speak for themselves. Obviously, the authorities want this land, that has been 
wrested from the water at such great expense, to be farmed efficiently, in an up-to-date 
manner. And this calls for capital, quite a bit of capital even—nowadays considerably 
more than £40 an acre. The actual amount required has, of course, increased as the years 
have gone by. Finally, reliable people of good reputation are wanted in the new polder. 
They must come, as we say in Holland, from a *good nest" and represent “good” families 
themselves. 

This simple system, which, of course, caused some headaches when it had to be ap- 
plied, was put into as good as complete operation in the Wieringermeer Polder. In the 
North-East Polder, however, there were some additions to it, some of which amounted 
to changes of principle. The most important difference was that priority rights were 
granted to the “pioneers”. These were farm workers who helped in the work of reclama- 
tion and land development during the 1940-1944 war, thereby making it possible for 
the work to proceed at a time when there was a shortage of machines and material. On 
the occasion of the first two issues of land, in 1947 and 1949, only pioneers were free to put 
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in applications, and they had to have served for two years in the polder. The require- 
ments mentioned in the preceding paragraphs also applied to them, though they were 
not perhaps applied so strictly. 

Another group that enjoyed privileges consisted of farmers from the island of Wal- 
cheren in the south-western part of the Netherlands, which island had been flooded in 
the final stages of the war, when the dikes had been bombed. The sea water silted up 
the land, which meant that it had to be prepared over again before it could be used for 
agriculture. Special legislation then made it possible for the government authorities to re- 
allot the land, the aim being not merely to give the various lots a better shape and to re- 
arrange those belonging to the same farm yet lying scattered over a wide area, but also 
to create larger farms. This meant that some farmers were left without farms, so they were 
allowed to lease others, if they so wished, in the North-East Polder. The same procedure 
was followed when the Great Flood of 1953 put parts of the country under water. In this 
way several hundred farmers from the south-west of the Netherlands found their way to 
the new land. Since then we have been wondering whether it would not be in the national 
interest to adopt the same policy in order to improve and re-organize the land and the 
farms in other parts of the country, and it seems likely that this will be done. At the mo- 
ment there are a number of farmers in the North-East Polder, farming a total of rather 
more than 2500 acres of land, who have come from “trial improvement areas", the idea 
being to see whether it will prove practicable to use the new polders for the purpose of 
improving farmland elsewhere. 

There are other special cases as well. Owing to the continual expansion of our 
towns, to the building of roads and airfields, more and more farmers are being left with- 
out land. Some of them have now found new farms in the North-East Polder. But all this 
has meant imposing restrictions on the open competition that was the rule in the first 
Zuyder Zee polder. The principle of open competition has not been entirely abandoned, 
nor is it likely to be in East Flevoland either, though it is evident that the system of ad- 
mitting farmers had gradually become more complicated. The sole criterion for leasing 
out the new land is the public good; but the public good can be served in various ways: 
by selecting the best farmers, by improving the older farmlands and by compensating 
farmers who have suffered as the result of measures taken in the general interest. In ad- 
dition, parliament would like to see the composition of the population in the polders 
reflecting the different religious and other groups in the country. This, of course, takes 
some arranging. For supposing the Polder Board plans to offer land to a number of 
farmers of a given religious or other group, these farmers have at the same time to be 
interested in the lots available: after all, there are lots and lots. Moreover, the size of 
the farm offered must correspond with their ability to farm it and the amount of capital 
they have at their disposal. 

For farm workers the requirements are less stringent, though a woman social worker 
does “take a look at" their families. One thinks principally of the farmers when drawing 
up the plans of land allotment and allocation, while in planning the villages, it is the 
farm workers that one has chiefly in mind. 
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THE EE OF HABILITATION 


It need hardly be said that in an area that has come into being as a result of so much 
planning, the arrangement of the towns and villages is not going to be left to chance. A 
carefully calculated plan of living centres has been worked out for every polder. Itsubse- 
quently appeared that insufficient attention had been paid to this matterin the Wieringer- 
meer Polder. The siting of the three villages founded before the war began proved far 
from ideal. They lay too close to one another, whereas large sections of the polder, on the 
other hand, lacked village amenities. When, in 1945, in the last days of the war, just be- 
fore liberation came, the polder was flooded again by the occupying power (luckily the 
water of Lake Yssel had become fresh water in the meantime) we wondered whether the 
work of re-reclamation and re-cultivation ought not to be accompanied by re-siting of 
the villages. For all the houses had collapsed, so that the villages had to be completely 
rebuilt. Wouldn't it be better to choose new sites for these villages? 

This proved impossible in practice. Once a polder has been provided with roads, 
canals and parcels of land, you can't put the village just where you like. The arrangement 
of the different lots, roads and farms is based on the plan of the villages. These plans have 
to be in harmony with one another. Besides the foundations of the villages in the Wier- 
ingermeer were still there, representing a considerable investment. All that could be done 
was to build a fourth village, though, as things were, its site was not ideal. 

In many ways the Wieringermeer Polder was an experimental polder for the second 
Zuyder Zee polder. It was here, too. The utmost care was taken to fit the plan for the 
villages in with the system of roads, waterways and lots. A careful enquiry was made in- 
to such matters as the distance the farm worker could be expected to cycle to the farm 
where he worked, the distance children had to go to get to school, the distance old people 
and housewives going out shopping would have to travel. As a result the villages lie from 
four to six miles from one another, being situated in a ring round the polder capital of 
Emmeloord. 

Distance is a strange concept. On the face of it, it is merely a number of miles. But 
one can never be sure what these miles mean. It depends whether you have to walk, go 
by bicycle, autobike or car. The roads and junctions in the old land were laid down at a 
time when the bicycle had not yet become the national means of transport. Accor- 
dingly the villages lie close together. In the Zuyder Zee polders the bicycle could 
be borne in mind when drawing up the plans. But what was not—and hardly could 
have been—foreseen when the plan for the North-East Polder was being framed, was the 
popularity of the autobike, a means of transport far speedier than the bike. The autobike, 
equipped with a motor, forms the bridge between the bicycle and the motor scooter and 
small car. Its owner is already classed as belonging to “motorized traffic", and who can 
say if he won't soon become a car driver as well? 

Knowing what we now do about traffic trends, we could say that there are too many 
villages in the North-East Polder—ten, in addition to the towns of Emmeloord and Urk. 
Ten have also been planned for East Flevoland, in addition to Lelystad and a medium- 
sized centre, Dronten. An endeavour may be made to limit this number, though whether 
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this will prove possible cannot be said without further study. Every change in the map 
gives rise to further changes, since everything is interlocked. The towns and villages 
are divided into categories, A, B and C, according to size. Lelystad, designed to be the 
centre of a wide area and possibly the capital of a new province, belongs to the A 
group and may have from 25,000 to 30,000 inhabitants at some future date. Emmeloord 
and Dronten are smaller, belonging to the B group, while the villages, belonging to the 
C group, will have between 1000 and 2500 inhabitants. 

The inhabitants of the villages will be mainly farm workers, besides shopkeepers and 
artisans, teachers, the postman, doctor, parson and priest. But not all farm workers will 
get a house in the village; some will be able to get one near the farm. It is in the interests 
of the farm to have at least one permanent labourer living close by. By concentrating the 
others, however, in the villages, we are meeting the wishes of the farm workers them- 
selves, whose wives and children must be able to enjoy the amenities and the lights and 
cheer a village can offer. For it is in the villages, after all, that the schools, shops, union 
halls and churches are situated. 

It is possible that more farm workers will live in the villages in East Flevoland. 
There is, in fact, much to be said for seeing that the villages are not too small. They 
need to have a certain minimum number of inhabitants as customers for the shops, 
members of the societies, churchgoers and so on. The tendency for Dutch society to split 
up into groups, due in part to differences in religious conviction, means that a situation 
can easily arise in which there are not enough people available to ensure that all these 
groups flourish. 


SIM CEK BERS ANIM ۳۷۷یپ‎ 


A need is very soon felt for all manner of caterers in the new polder, even at the stage 
at which these people can hardly hope to earn a proper living. The Polder Board ac- 
cordingly adopted a cautious policy when admitting shopkeepers and protected those 
admitted from competition from outside, thereby guaranteeing them a living. The Board 
was also afraid that there might be too many shops. They wanted prosperous, going con- 
cerns, not shaky ones. Consequently the question as to whether, and in what branches, 
new shops could be allowed was gone into carefully, and the most suitable applicants 
selected. This amounted to a very different policy than that adopted on the “mainland”, 
but then the polder makes demands of its own. In the Wieringermeer we had to learn by 
experience. In the North-East Polder we did better. 

Apart from shops and small businesses, we find in the living centres of the North- 
East Polder, as also, for that matter, in the Wieringermeer, a number of concerns closely 
connected with farming: a repair shop for tractors, a threshing plant, a potato-sorting 
plant, and sometimes a grass-drying shop. Actual industry is not yet located there. There 
is, indeed, a lot of high-sounding talk about “industrial sites", but on them we find, apart 
from the concerns just mentioned, sheds for storing fertilizers, seeds and grains. These 
are impressive enough in themselves. 
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There are no towns in the Wieringermeer Polder, only villages. The North-East Polder, 
however, has a town of its own, Emmeloord. It is a rural town, intended as a centre for 
those employed in farming, but a town all the same. With large shops, banks, secondary 
schools, a hospital—and perhaps at some future date—factories. There was a time when 
all that stood here was a few labourers’ huts, some temporary buildings belonging to the 
Polder Board and a row of workers’ houses. But a canal was dug, too, and christened the 
“Town Canal". And on the north side some trees were planted—the future park. For the 
rest, the town existed only in the brains of the architects. There were maps and there 
were sketches of perspectives: this is how it was going to be! 

Driving into the town nowadays, we see a real town canal, with a sloping grass 
verge, neatly cut to measure. There are attractive housing estates, fine new schools and 
a busy shopping street. This street, the main street, is called the Lange Nering, which 
means something like the “Long Trade". Well, trade there is in plenty; but the length has 
yet to materialize. There is still so much that has still to materialize. The cafe restaurant, 
an annex to the theatre, is impressive, both inside and outside. But so far it is still the 
principal building in the spacious central square. In this square, known as De Deel, the 
Threshing Floor, the town hall and the tower are due to rise. There are already many 
churches in Emmeloord, and these, too, have towers; but the tower that will dominate 
the silhouette of the town, the water tower, has still to be erected. 

A drive through this newly-built town is a remarkable experience. Not because there 
are all these new buildings—new buildings can be seen elsewhere as well. But because 
here, in the town, one can see so clearly how a plan, the product of vision and meditation, 
of countless discussions, has been carried into effect, piece by piece. This is true, of course, 
of the entire polder, but one is made far more conscious of the fact here, in the confines 
of the town, where so many things have been put together to form one harmonious whole. 
The lines of the plan have been turned into three-dimensional shapes, forming the back- 
ground to a new community. Look!—there the mothers of families are out shopping, 
there the children are at play, there businessmen are discussing a deal in the restaurant. 
They are not aware that they are bringing a plan to life, that they are, as it were, acting 
a play that was written some years ago. 


THE GROW THVO ی۲۶‎ ٦ 


The population of a new polder grows rapidly in the first years. Due, at first, to the settle- 
ment of new families and afterwards to the arrival of babies. The population of a polder 
is a young population. There are few old people and many, many children, several times 
more than one would think, judging by the total population figure. But this is due mainly 
to the large number of young families. On January 1, 1956, there were a little over 
21,000 people living in the North-East Polder. Four years previously there was only half 
that number. From 1948 onwards the population has doubled every four years. But this 
does not mean that by 1960 there will be more than 40,000 people living in the polder. 
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One day there will be 40,000 of them, but it will take far longer than that to reach this 
figure. Although the population increases rapidly in the first years, the rate of increase 
falls off later on. When all the land has been leased out, the stream of immigrants will 
cease, or almost cease. Then the polder will have to keep up its numbers itself. 

Even then there will still be a number of young families and the doctor and the mid- 
wife will still have a busy time of it. But the rate diminishes. Old people will die before 
all those born in the polder are old enough to start families themselves. And will these 
young people stay in the polder? All the farmland is taken up. There are no new farms 
or market gardens available for distribution. Of course, the farms will be worked more 
intensively so that there will be more employment. And there will be more shopkeepers 
and the like. Nevertheless, the time will come when the population will cease to grow. 
Some of the rising generation will try to move to a new polder and build up a livelihood 
there. In this way the community settles down and grows old. Men of enterprise will very 
probably found industries in Emmeloord, and there will be a labour force ready by that 
time. When things have got this far, the number of inhabitants will doubtlessly have pas- 
sed the 40,000 mark. 

The age-composition of the polder population presents a strange picture. And it 
remains strange in the initial period, since the age-groups responsible for this have the 
same effect at a “higher level" ten years later. First it is the kindergartens that are over- 
crowded, then the elementary schools. At this stage it is practically impossible to find any 
members for the youth clubs, but a little later on these are crowded, too, while the teach- 
ers begin to have a rather easier time of it. In the beginning workers cannot be found, 
unless they are recruited from the old areas; yet later on there will be too many of them. 
It takes decades before things get down to normal. But then the same process begins in 
the next polder. 
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Everything is planned in the Zuyder Zee polders. The government builds farms, houses 
for farm workers, shops; it subsidizes the building of churches. And, in another sense, it 
“builds” the landscape as well. One American journalist thought that this last activity 
could be characterized by saying that the landscape had been carefully “made up” to look 
older than it is, with a turn in the road here and a clump of trees to give emphasis there. 
But the landscape plan amounts to more than making up the characters and painting 
the scenery. The principal means of perfecting the landscape is, admittedly, to plant 
young trees. But that involves more than arranging certain points of emphasis. 

The aim of the landscape plan is to create order and clarity in the outward appear- 
ance of the polder. It draws in the main and the subsidiary divisions of the polder. It 
creates spaces, large and small, bordered by rows of trees or stretching out (according to 
plan) to far horizons. The polder as a whole is too vast to be conceived as a landscape. It 
eludes one's grasp. There are no outlines on which the eye can come to rest. It needs a 
landscape plan. 

The main highways crossing the North-East Polder are thickly planted along the 
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sides, thereby indicating the main division of this vast area. Within these main dividing 
lines other roads get a rather less dense border, thus creating sub-divisions, or “com- 
partments", as they are sometimes known. These are smaller and more intimatenearthe 
edges, becoming wider and grander towards the centre. The nature of the soil and the 
size of the different farms heighten, it is hoped, this effect. If the farms are smaller, their 
numbers fill up the space. If they are larger, they form fixed points in the vastness of the 
landscape, fixed points which are filled out by clusters of trees. 

As a result of all this, one no longer feels alone and deserted in the new land. We are 
still struck by the vastness and grandeur of the landscape, especially when entering from 
one of the encircling dikes and seeing the panorama before our eyes. But nowtheeyecan 
grasp what it sees, can come to rest on a tree-lined road, which screens off the far distance, 
yet leads there all the same. And the farmhouses, surrounded by trees, are accentuated 
within the border of the roads. 

Willow and poplar give good results in the new land. They grow quickly and are 
accordingly willing tools in the hands of the landscape architect. Ash, maple, oak and 
elm are also planted, adorning road and farmyard. A small wood is planted near every 
village to provide shelter and recreation. Shelter is a valuable commodity in these pol- 
derlands, where the wind, that was once free to blow where it would, has now got to be 
tamed. 

There will be bigger woods in the polders as well. The Netherlands is not rich in 
woodlands and must go carefully with what woods it does possess. Any addition to them 
is very welcome. But where can the woods be situated in this land where the farmers 
draw up their ranks for battle, as soon as the *woodmen" come along with their plans? In 
the North-East Polder it was possible to find three areas where conditions were not so 
favourable for farming; in the north, south-east and south-west; and here woods will 
grow up, covering a total area of about 5000 acres. What the position will be in East 
Flevoland it is difficult to say. Here most of the land is fertile and the *woodmen" will 
need to be equipped with plenty of guile and perseverence to get their plans accepted. 

'The roads, woods, villages and farmyards only indicate the main outlines of the 
landscape, the fields filing up the space in between with their crops of wheat, rye, barley, 
flax, sugar-beet and commercial crops. But with pastureland as well: the polders have 
their meadows and their black-and-white cattle. 

The visitor to the Zuyder Zee polders will be struck by the care with which the gar- 
dens surrounding the farms are cultivated. The Polder Board gives the lead in this matter. 
It is its wish that the gardens should be well looked after and should fit in with the rest 
of the landscape. And it would be very difficult for the farmer's family not to pay atten- 
tion to their farm's appearance. An untidy, neglected garden next to a brand-new farm, 
whether prefabricated or built in the traditional way, would look bad in this new land. 
That is how the farmers feel about it; for they are proud of their polder. 

The trees and vegetation growing up everywhere do not provide shelter to man 
alone, but also to the animals. The new land has been colonized by the birds and beasts 
of the field as well. Just as the first farm to be built, the first baby to be born, in the new 
polder are known and recorded, so likewise have data been collected regarding the first 
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wood pigeons, marsh harriers, hares and field mice to be reported. Young fallow deer are 
now being born in the North-East Polder, and rare birds are found there, too. We even 
went so far as to pump up a small island in the Black Lake, along the coast of the pro- 
vince of Overyssel, which is nowadays known as “bird island". 

'The landscape varies from season to season. It is at its most beautiful when the corn- 
fields are ripe. And at its most lively when man makes for the fields at harvest time. Out 
he bursts with his powerful machines; with self-binders, reapers, combine harvesters, 
beet-pickers and, of course, tractors. Man shows his strength, as he did when this land 
was being reclaimed. In this land he feels he is the master. Much has been said about 
man and machine. Of the machine that would undermine man's dignity. Thatis certainly 
not the case here, where the machine gives man—the farm worker especially—a feeling of 
self-confidence. Mechanization has enhanced the prestige of the farm worker's calling. 
The workers in the polders, who are so conscious of the power the grasp of their hand on 
the machine represents, have gained as a result of the machine, both in pride and in free- 
dom. 
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Where Dutchmen live, they must be governed. They must be recorded, with Christian 
names and surnames neatly entered in a card-index system. For the rest, it is possible, of 
course, to govern them and look after them without allowing them a say in matters, 
though a patriarchal state of affairs of this kind can't be kept going for very long in a 
democratic country. The Wieringermeer Polder already forms a local authority, an 
addition to the province of North Holland. 

The second Zuyder Zee polder, however, has not yet been incorporated in the 
system of local and provincial government. And the third polder, East Flevoland, has yet 
to be completely drained. The others exist on the map alone. Public bodies have been 
set up for the North-East Polder and East Flevoland, headed by a baihff, or sheriff, 
which function is filled for both polders by the Director of the North-East Polder Board. 
In the North-East Polder itself he is assisted by a public affairs committee, elected by 
democratic franchise. Three of the members of this committee then form an advisory 
committee in daily session, similar to the aldermen in the normal type of municipality. 
In East Flevoland, where the only permanent settlement so far is in Lelystad, and that 
only in its rudimentary stages, the bailiff also has an advisory committee at his disposal, 
though in this case its members are chosen by the Minister of Home Affairs. And how 
could this be otherwise, seeing that the local population is only in its earliest beginnings, 
and even then far from permanent? 

An advisory committee is not a local council. In both polders the Bailiff-cum-Di- 
rector still has the reins in hand, though in matters closely concerning the local popula- 
tion, he cannot, of course, act like a potentate. That he should be the one to indicate the 
main lines of policy is understandable enough. As long as a polder has not reached com- 
pletion, the central government, whose representative the bailiff is, sees to it that local 
administration falls into line with the plans already made for the social and economic 
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development of the new land. Such powers cannot yet be handed over to a local council. 
In everyday municipal affairs, such as education, refuse disposal, the fire service, public 
health, the advisory committee fulfils the duties of a local council. True, it only gives 
advice. But that advice ls listened to. 
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And so, in the course of time, the Netherlands will have changed in appearance. The 
Zuyder Zee will be no more. What was once a sea, with its waves and breakers, will be- 
come a vast stretch of polderland, with villages and towns, transected by waterways and 
encircled by lakes. Here, then, will lie the twelfth of the Netherlands provinces. Origi- 
nating as the Republic of the United Provinces, later a Kingdom of ten, and subsequent- 
ly eleven, provinces, and shortly, thanks to a great national effort, to expand into a 
country of twelve provinces, this, then, is the Netherlands. 

The new land will form the link joining the other provinces together. It will be 
traversed by great motor highways, leading from Amsterdam to, say, Groningen, in the 
far north east; from Alkmaar to Zwolle, from Leeuwarden to Utrecht. Coasters will be 
able to make their way to Amsterdam through the Oostvaardersdiep, between the Mar- 
kerwaard and Flevoland, passing Lelystad on the way. And thus the new territory will 
share in the activity of the old. Industry concentrated in Amsterdam and the region of 
the River Zaan, to the northwest, will be able to expand into the Markerwaard. And the 
new land, in its turn, will bring new life to the surrounding towns. The old Hansa town 
of Kampen, deprived of a hinterland by reason of the line of the former Zuyder Zee 
coast and the proximity of the town of Zwolle, will now be able to extend its influence in 
a south-easterly direction, into the new land of the polders. The same will apply to other 
old towns bordering on the new territory. 

God created the world, but the Dutch created Holland. They did so long ago, but 
were never satisfied with what they had achieved. Now, by draining the Zuyder Zee, 
they are completing the job. What they do after that will merely amount to adding the 
trimmings. The carrying out of the Delta Plan in the south west, or the reclamation of 
the Wadden Shallows to the north, will be like adding the fringes to the national carpet, 
compared with the Zuyder Zee project, which is giving this carpet its final, definitive 
form. The people of the Netherlands have worked on this carpet for generations. Our 
century will see the job completed. It will fill us with pride and satisfaction. But perhaps 
we shall find, too, that doing the job was more exciting than having got it done. Perhaps 
we shall want to go on striving after perfection. If so, the world is wide enough and is 
becoming more and more of a unit, more and more one world. If this people proves by 
building that it is truly alive, there will be room enough for it in that world. 
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1. Here is your Zuyder Zee fisherman. For him the past and the future lie on the water. 


2. Lake Yssel in the grip of winter. 


3. A touch of old Volendam in the harbour at Enkhuizen. 


4. The fishing fleet puts out to sea, flags flying from its masts. Fleet Day in Enkhuizen. 
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5. Ice or no ice, the ships must put to sea. 


6. Moonlight lends the fisherman's calling a romantic touch. 


7. In the Zuyder Zee Museum at Enkhuizen. The fishing vessels drop anchor for the last time. 
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8. In the old merchant towns of the Zuyder Zee the past is carefully protected and preserved. T 
house of Paulus Potter, the 17th century painter, at Enkhuizen. 
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10. Wedding party on the isle of Marken. 
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11. The inside of the house must be kept clean too. Please leave your clogs outside! (Isle of Marken) 


12. The hope of tomorrow in the dress of yesterday. (Isle of Marken) 
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14. As soon as there's ice, it's on with our skates! (Uitdam) 


You can tell Edam by its slender church tower and picturesque bridge. 


15. 


16. The old town of Elburg, regularly planned and walled off by trees. 


17. The same wind that turns the sails of the windmill also dries our socks. (Harderwyk) 


18. Cottages nestling in a curve of the old Zuyder Zee Dike in the Vollenhove District. 
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19. The old Hansa town of Kampen at dusk. 


20. A hidden arm of the little harbour of Vollenhove. 


21. Although now an inland town, Blokzyl still has its gateway to the water. 
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22. Reed-growing still provides people with a livelihood in the Vollenhove District. 


23. Peaceful, pacific Blokzyl. 
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24. Hindelopen, that has never known the unrest of our age. 


25. Rows of piles defend Gaasterland from the sea's onslaughts. 


26. On washing day in the old town of Urk the street becomes everyone's backyard. 


27. It is the women who cling longest to the old traditional costumes. (Urk) 
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28. While only a stone’s throw away the most up-to-date machines are turning over the soil, these 


primitive chisels, found on the floor of the old Zuyder Zee, lie quietly in the museum at Schok- 
land. 


29. Often the earthenware found in the wrecks of ships that foundered in the Zuyder Zee ages ago is 
still in perfect condition. 
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30. Inside the old church of Schokland, now a museum. 


31. This is what the wrecks found on the floor of the Zuyder Zee look like, when the land is drained. 


32. Stones, carried down to the lowlands in the Ice Age, still lie scattered about the fields near Urk. 
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33. The ancient little church of Schokland now serves as an historical museum. 


34. The Kraggenburg headland, once on an estuary, now lies embedded in new land. 


35. Sluices in the mighty Enclosure Dike. 


36. The last gap in the Enclosure Dike being sealed in a hard struggle with the current. 
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38. The Wieringermeer Polder also has its high-speed roads. These link up with the Enclosure Dike, 
that connects the western and the eastern shores of the old Zuyder Zee. 
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39. And here is the Enclosure Dike. Here a nation has turned back the sea to win new living space 
for its future generations. 


40. Careful sights are taken to lay out the landmarks of a new province. 
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41. The boundaries of East Flevoland are staked out even before the water has been drained away. 
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42. This machine registers the depth of the land under the surface of the water. 
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43. The expert's eye scrutinizes soil samples obtained by trial borings. The men of Urk also have a 
hand in the proceedings. 


44. Science at work in Kampen's laboratories. 


45. Examining soil samples. 
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46. A glimpse into the world of chemistry and bacteriology. 
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47. The land still lies under water, yet the conditions under which its crops will thrive are already 
being investigated. 


48. The grab lets drop another load of boulder clay. 


49. Here the dike is being spouted up out of the mud. 


50. As a boy, he made mud pies—now, as a man, he makes land out of water. The gusher can be seen 
at work on the right of the photo. 


The dike stretches out relentlessly into the far distance. Nothing can stop its progress. 
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2. The peaceful armaments with which a nation is conquering new territory. 
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54. The mud dredged up here will be put to good use somewhere else. 
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55. Sand-sucker in action: power, tamed and organized. 
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62. The mattresses are weighted down with blocks of basalt. 


63. The piecing together of the blocks of basalt which form the dike's outer covering is a job that 
calls for care and precision. 


64. You need mountains of basalt to build a dike. 


worker. 


66. The wattles are covered with blocks of stone. 


67. All the dike now needs is a skin. 
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8. A sluice in the new dike near Kampen. 


69. An aerial view of the new lake, Lake Veluwe, coming into existence between the East Flevoland 
dike and the old shore of the Zuyder Zee. Sluices can be seen in the distance. 


70. Heavy machines are brought into action. 


71. Transport by water is child's play. 
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72. Pumping station and sluices under construction at Ketelhaven. 


73. The birth of a new town: Lelystad's first houses. In the foreground: pile-driving going on, to lay 
the foundations for the Wortman pumping station. 


74. The Wortman pumping station gradually taking shape. 


75. The new sluices are read 


76. The completed pumping station has clean, straight lines. 
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78. The waters have been forced back. They pound on the dike, but the dike remains unshakable. 


have set to work; gradually the first dry patches of land become visible. 
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ged from the water, than it is covered with a rich crop ...... of weeds. 
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80. No sooner has the land emer 
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81. Fissured land in the North-East Polder—the result of the dreaded drying-up process. 


92. Draglines have become indispensable for the job of digging new channels. 
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83. This 


84. Bulldozers move mountains! 
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85. The plough cuts deep into the rich earth to bring the underlayers to the surface. 


86. Now the land lies ripped open. It must give of its very best. 


87. This monster obeys every touch of his hand. 


88. Harrowing ...... up to date! 
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89. And this is mere ploughing, with the help of a tractor. 
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91. Laying field drains. 
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92. When we see the machines at our own disposal, we cannot but feel respect for our forefathers, 
who built their dikes and drained their land almost with bare hands. 
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94. Where once the level of the tide round the former island of Schokland was gauged by this post 
(in background, right) men are now busy weeding their crops. 
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95. The new land has its horses as well as its horse-power. 


96. Nowhere else in the Netherlands has mechanization 
ders. But the machine still needs men's hands to guide it. 


made such great strides as in the new pol- 


A farm in the polder. One of the many. Built with loving care to become 
an adornment to the landscape. Answering the needs of the farm and the 
farming family. But for the young farmer, who has toiled for years for it, 
often far more: the fulfilment of his heart’s desire. 


97. And sometimes there are jobs that have to be done without machines—such as thinning out sugar- 
beets. 


98. A field of cabbage-seed being sprayed by the "agricultural air force". 


99. Fruit trees require just as much attention in the North-East Polder as elsewhere. 
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100. Cattle farms are found along the edges of the North-East Polder. 


ror. Here, too, the flowers have to be sacrificed in the process of bulb cultivation. 
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102. The combine harvester, that threshes as it mows. 


103. Harvesting flax by hand requires a great deal of labour. 


104. The potato-sprayer at work. 


105. Another combine harvester: man, cigarette and machine. 


106. Even the curious-shaped sugar-beet has not been able to escape the mechanized harvester. 
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107. It takes a strong pair of shoulders to carry a sack کہ‎ polder grain. 


108. “Beheading” sugar-beet. 
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109. Lorry collecting potatoes from the field. 


110. As many as five men to the machine in the potato field! 


111. Mechanization within four walls: interior of a grass-drying plant. 
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112. Urk, once an island isolated in the Zuyder Zee, now an integral part of the North-East Polder. 
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113. And this was once the isle of Schokland—with the old harbour at the northern tip, a work camp 


in the middle, and directly beneath it (see dark speck on the right of the photo) the ancient 
church, now a museum. 
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impressive sight. 


114. The wide open spaces of the North-East Polder make an 
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115. No machines in the kitchen garden! 
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116. Schokland rising up out of the level reaches of the North-East Polder. 


117. Orderly arrangement of farms and farm workers’ houses in the broad landscape. 


118. The roof arrives by lorry. 
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II9. Erecting a pre-fabr 


120. This is how the farmer lives in the new polders. 
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he Ramspol area, between the North-East Polder and the old town of Kampen. 
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Landscape 
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122. A modern bridge in the polder—efficient and at the same time clegant. 


123. The main bridge giving access to the North-East Polder from the south. 


ks of the new canals already have their lines of trees and a good co ering of vegetation. 
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125. A traditional Dutch sky hangs over the new waterway at Marknesse. 


126. Pumping station near Lemmer, at the northernmost point of the North-East Polder. 
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127. Barge in the lock at Voorst. 


128. Trees and bushes already flank the new roads. 


Emmeloord ... Once all that stood here was labourers’ huts, a few tempor- 
ary buildings belonging to the Polder Board and a brief row of workers’ 
houses. Now, on the same spot, stands a town. A good-looking town. 

For “the man of today does not get anything like his proper share of 
beauty, and the man of tomorrow will have to have more of it, more aest- 
hetic enjoyment and a more highly cultivated appreciation of the beauti- 


ful than has the man of today.” 
(J. Albarda, during the debate in the Second Chamber, in 1918, on the bill to enclose and 


reclaim the Zuyder Zee) 


129. Surveyors at work. 


130. A three weeks old “bambi” in a cabbage field. 
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192. Another nest of warblers, making themselves heard in the wood near Voorst. 


133. Red-throated diver—a rare visitor to the Ramspol. 
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134. Inside the Planning Office. It is here that the lay-out of the towns and villages is decided upon. 


1 of the North-East Polder. 
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135. Spacious suburbs on the edge of Emmeloord 


136. Modern house on the outskirts of Emmeloord. 


137. The polder has its new babies as well as its new crops. 


138. On market day people stream into Emmeloord from all over the polder. 


199. The Lange Nering in Emmeloord. 
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140. A row of new houses. Children are well 
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141. Shopping in Emmeloord’ 
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142. Lelystad's younger generation. 


143. Hobbies are popular in the workers camps. 


144. Farming families from Walcheren, in the far south west of the country, have found a new home 
in the North-East Polder. 


145. The traditional costume of Zeeland, in the south west, has found its way into the kitchens of 


the Zuyder Zee. 


146. Offices of the North-East Polder Authority. 
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147. Inside Emmeloord’s modern post office. 
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148. Farmers and dealers meet at the Fair. 
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149. There's plenty of work for the repair shops. 
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151. Emmeloord at night. 
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152. The school garden is well looked after. 


153. A game of skipping—on what was once the floor of the sea. 
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154. Interior of the Calvinist Church at Emmeloord. 


155. The Dutch Reformed Church at Ens. 


156. Roman Catholic Church at Ens. 
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157. The Dutch Reformed Church at Marknesse forms an important element in the plan of the 
village. 
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158. Church towers point to the sky out of the level plain of the polders... 
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